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THE REAL TEACHINGS OF FESUS OF NAZARETH. 
A FEW RULES OF REASONABLE INTERPRETATION. 


é¢ V HOSOEVER heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them 

shall be likened unto a wise man,” said Jesus, and one 
would have thought that would prevent all controversy among his 
followers; the true faith would be to believe in his sayings, and 
the right life would be to act in accordance with them. But the 
Christian Church has never accepted this very simple rule, and even 
those who sincerely desire to do so find many difficulties, when they 
once begin to try to carry it out. For, unfortunately, it is not given 
to any of us to hear him speak, we can only read, or hear read to us, 
an ancient report of these sayings. A report not written till years 
after they were spoken,—certainly imperfect as respects completeness, 
—and as certainly inaccurate at times, unless we make the wholly 
gratuitous supposition that the memory of the reporters was miracu- 
lously protected from slip or failure. 

And besides, even if it were possible somehow to recover the very 
words which Jesus used, and not miss or mistake one of them, still 
we should be reading what was said not to us, English Christians 
of the nineteenth century, but to poor Galileans, peasants and fisher- 
men, Jews subject to the despotic sway of heathen Rome, and in 
all their circumstances utterly unlike to ourselves. We should be 
like people who by chance had got into the wrong congregation, and 
found themselves listening to a sermon specially adapted for a class 
to which they did not belong. They would no doubt have much to 
learn from it, for, after all, human nature is everywhere the same, but 
‘they could not accept it with the same entire simplicity as those 
might for whom it was intended. 

_ The problem for true Christians of to-day, that is for all 
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people who really desire to live in such way as Jesus would approve, 
is first to discover what he really did say, and then to apply his 
precepts to the wholly changed conditions of modern life. In a word 
to find out what he would preach to us if he had been born thirty 
years ago in an English village, instead of 1,900 years ago in 
Nazareth of Galilee. We have as it were in our possession a great 
treasure, consisting of coins of Judzea, of the times of Pilate and 
Herod, gold, silver, copper, genuine and spurious, it is our business 
to examine them each and test them, and get full value for them in 
coins of Queen Victoria. Till we do that they are only a curiosity, 
interesting to the historian and collector, but of no use for our daily 
life. So must we treat the gospels, take each saying ascribed to 
Jesus and ask,—Did he really say just this, or is it more likely some- 
thing of his disciples which they afterwards thought he must have 
said? And then,—if it is indeed the Master’s own word, what does 
it mean for me in particular? 

It is far from easy to answer these two questions, ana people in 
general first assume that the gospels are never mistaken about the words 
or deeds of Jesus, and then pass over whatever they don’t understand 
or don’t like, as if, though divine, it were still of no value. It is 
wisdom only which can solve the problem aright, a wisdom learnt 
chiefly in the school of experience, by patient effort to live a Christian 
life, and only by those whose minds are not closed against all 
learning. For the best people may be very foolish if they are deter- 
mined never to learn anything contrary to what they have once 
accepted as true. But there are certain considerations to be borne 
in mind in reading the gospels which will greatly help us to a right 
understanding of them, and at the same time furnish us with a 
truthful and reasonable answer to many of the objections made against 
the teaching of Jesus. 

First, we must try to put ourselves in the circumstances of those 
to whom Fesus spoke. We are a free nation,wholly independent 
of foreign control, we enjoy general prosperity, and security of 
life and property, we have a share in the popular government 
and enjoy entire freedom of speech, all of us are equal before the 
law, and all taxed alike according to our means, without any 
consideration of our rank or office or nationality. In all these 
respects, as in many others, it was very different with the Jews of the 
time of Jesus. Cruel oppression and fanatical rebellion, miserable 
and widespread poverty and exceptional and ill-gained wealth, legal 
extortion and violent robbery, utter uncertainty of goods, of bread, 
of life itself, this was all chronic in the land. ‘Soldiers ravaged, 
robbers and slaves swarmed and plundered, and the most frightful 
disorder prevailed,”* such is the description given of the state of 
things in the youth of Jesus, when the Romans took possession of 


* Carpenter’s “ Life in Palestine ”’ p, 45, and get to know well this excellent little book. 
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the country, and so it continued till the end came, only a little more 
or less worse from time to time. There was no landed aristocracy, 
no great manufacturers, or wealthy merchants, the only highway to 
riches and influence was by selling oneself to the foreigner as a 
publican, or taxgatherer, or in other mean ways getting his favour. 
Thus it might well come to pass that the rich man was regarded as 
an oppressor, and woe pronounced against him, while the only 
way to enjoy peace and do righteously seemed to be to live from 
day to day trusting God for the morrow. Better give away all than 
put it by, to fall most likely into the hands of those who with or 
without legal authority would ‘‘ break through and steal.’’ When all 
were poor together, and thrift was only a doubtful speculation, what 
better advice could be given than to make common cause and share 
and share alike? ‘‘ Give to everyone that asketh of you,’’—the want 
is pretty sure to be genuine, and what else would you do with the 
little you have? Save and save and get rich in time? ‘There is no 
honest way of getting rich, or so difficult is it, that ‘it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God,” for he would have to begin by 
making it up to all whom he had wronged or defrauded, and would 
find himself probably a poor man before he had done all his con- 
science demanded of him. No doubt there were exceptions, and 

esus admitted it, “what is impossible with men is possible with 
God,” but such was the general impression made upon the mind by 
a survey of the rich of his time and the various ways by. which they 
had come to their riches. Obviously, then, all the sayings of Jesus 
about the rich and poor, about giving and saving, about submission 
to wrong and passive obedience to authority, apply only in a very 
distant way to us and our present conditions of life. 

Secondly, we must bear tn mind that many of the sayings of 
Fesus were addressed not to the people at large, but to those who were, 
or destred to be, his helpers in a great and wt seemed almost imposstble 
work, which absolutely demanded the most entire devotion, the most 
complete concentration of every faculty and energy. In times that 
were evil and desperate, to establish upon earth a kingdom of heaven— 
such was his mission, and to assist him he had only poor and 
ignorant peasants. If success was to be attained, it would require 
the straining of every nerve, as men do strain who try to raise a load 
which is beyond their strength. Those who really wanted to be his 
partners must leave everything else, give up everything which 
distracted or hindered them; the ties of nature are strong and 
sacred, but this was a cause worth more than all and for the sake of 
which a man must seem as if he hated all, and had forgotten all— 
father, mother, wife, children, property. And so all these sayings 
which sound so harsh do not apply to us, unless we should be placed 
in circumstances where a call was made upon us for heroic effort, 
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as often a man is called on even now to risk his life and the 
welfare of all his family who depend on him, and must act as though 
he hated them, or else shirk his duty for love of them (e.g. a fireman 
entering a burning building to save life, or a doctor or nurse exposing 
themselves to some infectious and deadly disease). 

Thirdly, we know from the gospels themselves that the disciples 
often failed to understand Fesus aright. He spoke figuratively 
and they took it literally, as when he warned them against ‘the 
leaven of the Scribes and Pharisees,” and they thought it was because 
they had ‘taken no bread ;” he spoke in parables, and they did not 
know what he intended by even so simple a parable as that of the 
sower and the seed; they never, while he lived, got to understand 
what he meant by “the kingdom of God is within you,” and his 
warnings about his death seem to have fallen on deaf ears. Now 
this their inferiority to him and inability to rise to the level of his 
thought and teaching must have to some extent perverted their 
remembrances of his teaching, made them believe that he had said 
what they thought, and promised what they desired, and meant what 
they comprehended. [Perhaps it was in this way that some of the 
stories of miracles grew up; they may have originated in parables 
which were told without explanation and accepted as stories of real 
occurrences. | 

Fourthly, we have always to remember that we have nota verbatim 
report of the sayings of Fesus taken by a shorthand writer and 
corrected by himself (as in Mr. Gladstone’s or Mr. Bright’s published 
speeches), but only what was remembered of them and told from 
one to another, and not set down in writing for many years after his 
death. And so we may be sure of these three things at least. (a).— 
That we have but avery small part of what Fesus said; ‘he went 
about preaching in the synagogues of Galilee” and “great multitudes 
came together to hear him,”’ and on one occasion it is told how they 
stayed with him all day till the sun set, and they were faint from want 
of food, for they had forgotten their ordinary meal time, so entranced 
were they by his words. Now all the discourses in the four gospels 
could be read through easily in an hour, it is certain therefore that Jesus 
must have spoken much which has not come downto us. (b).—And 
that what ts preserved to us ts the sayings which were the most striking 
and seemingly paradoxical ; for it is these which would make most 
impression at the time and be most. surely remembered. It is so 
to-day, even with our great facilities for reporting. Many of a 
speaker’s remarks will be omitted, or even if recorded will receive 
no attention, but let him give utterance to some sentiment which 
seems strange or exaggerated, and he may be sure of both report and 
attention. (c).—And shat the sayings we have are not only a mere 
selection of a few out of many, but they are taken separate from their 
natural context, explanations, limitations, and presented to us in a bald 
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isolation, which does them injustice. The Sermon on the Mount, for 
example, can never have been spoken as we read it now, ranging in 
some twenty minutes over the whole field of religion and morals. It 
is but a collection of maxims, uttered doubtless on many occasions, 
and often perhaps only, as it were, the texts of long and thrilling 
discourses. 

If then we read the sayings of Jesus with the reverence due to so 
great a teacher, the reverence which is best shown by our carefulness 
to enter into his true meaning and spirit, we shall always consider 
(1) the circumstances under which he spoke, (2) the great and 
peculiar work he had in hand, and (3) the necessary imperfection of 
the record. I think if we do so, we shall find difficulties disappear 
of themselves, objections be answered, and not, as often is the case, 
dishonestly evaded; and our own souls will be penetrated with a 
sense of the enduring power and truth of the Master’s teaching. 


CHARLES HARGROVE. 


PHILIP PEARSALL CARPENTER. 


HILIP Pearsall Carpenter was born on Nov. 4, 1819, at No. 2, Great 
George Street, Bristol, and there his boyhood was passed. His 
father, the Rev. Dr. Lant Carpenter, was minister of Lewin’s Mead Chapel, 
in Bristol. Dr. Carpenter’s influence extended far beyond the town he 
lived in, and from all parts of England parents were glad to send their 
boys to be trained by him in the school which he had set on foct in his own 
house. In this house were to be found plain living and high thinking, 
gentleness and courtesy. Even the little ones learned to value the 
golden moments of each day and to set before themselves a high standard 
-of living whereby to rule their lives: for the father was a deeply religious 
man and of untiring energy, while over all was felt the peaceful, loving 
spirit of the mother. Philip was the youngest of six children, the special 
care of his eldest sister, Mary, and the pet of all: an open-hearted, merry, 
willing, little lad, always ready to help, who drew all hearts to him, of 
strangers as well as of his own home circle, by his attractive, sunny ways. 
Fortunately for him his boyhood fell in stirring times, in which his father 
took a keen interest: the school-boy Philip, before he was fourteen years old, 
was proud to be his father’s secretary, and the great questions of religious 
equality, the emancipation of slaves in the West Indies, and political and 
social reform, became ‘‘as household words” to him. But two pursuits 
above all others were dear to the boy—these were music and the study 
of shells. He made collections of the latter and learned all he could 
about them, and was so exact and painstaking that he early gave 
promise of his later scientific fame. The love of music was a passion 
with him. He studied it both in theory and practice, and had no 
happier times than when he was listening to the organ at service-time 
in Bristol Cathedral, and so dear did these associations make the building 
to him that he loved even the sight of its beautiful tower, which was 
visible through the trees in his father’s garden. Thus, full of interest 
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and always sunny-hearted, Philip Carpenter’s early years went by, and 
the time came when his future must be decided upon—the man’s work 
that had hereafter to be done. 

In the family was a well-known optician’s business, Philip’s aunt 
owned it, and she, since her brother’s death, who had been a man 
of scientific attainments, had carried it on herself. Now it seemed 
to her that her young nephew, Philip Carpenter, with his early scientific 
promise and orderly, painstaking habits, would do well as her assistant 
and successor. After some discussion it was settled that he should go to 
his aunt in London and learn the business. 

Six months passed in this way, and Philip hardly allowed to himself 
that deep down in his own heart lay a disappointed longing to go to 
college with his brothers and become a minister like his father whom he 
so deeply revered. But thanks to family sympathy, one brother guessed 
his secret and the result was that Philip was re-entered at Bristol College, 
where he had already studied for six months, and in 1836 followed his 
eldest brother (Dr. W. B. Carpenter) to Edinburgh for twelve months’ 
training in the University. Among the thousand students there his social 
habits led him to make many friends, and his love of science found ample 
culture. 

A different life awaited him at York where in 1837 he entered Man- 
chester College and began his training for a Nonconformist minister. 
At first he missed the full, eager life of the great University ; met with 
‘deadening influences”’ in the old cathedral town, and in the quiet, 
endowed chapel where he worshipped on Sundays; and there was little 
society for him beyond that of the few students who studied together 
in the college. But Philip threw his whole heart into all he did, and put 
fresh life into old, well-trodden ways. His comrades found that he 
shared their love of wit and drollery; yet they saw no less clearly that he 
lived on a higher level than most of them, that he was always earnest in 
work and thought, and had already a grand ideal in view, while some of 
them dreamed that they had not yet entered on the serious work of life. 
So, in his letters, in the midst of merry greetings, came grave thoughts, 
and he wrote his true feeling in these words to his brother :—‘‘It is 
our business to learn to be good so as to teach others.” 

His student-life was unchanged by the removal of the college from 
York to Manchester ; the same spirit ruled it. In 1839, however, came 
the first great sorrow of his life when his father’s health broke down. 
Then, in his opening manhood, as he had before done in the choice of a 
vocation in his boyhood, the youth put aside his heart’s desire to be a 
minister, and believing that, for family comfort, the sacrifice was required, 
offered to take up the optician’s business, which was again open to him, 
and earn money for his mother’s and sisters’ needs. Such help, however, 
was not wanted, and this story must pass quickly on to tell how, one 
September morning in 1841, Philip Carpenter was ordained minister 
of the chapel at Stand, near Manchester, and his life’s work 
began. A little ivy-covered building with windows looking on to green 
fields, with fresh wind and bright sunshine playing among the trees close 
to its walls, a free, untrammelled spirit about it, as there was in the 
words of the young minister that morning. For he declared himself 
bound by no fixed creed, but ready to follow out new truth wherever it 
should lead, and to preach to his people the simple doctrines of one God, 
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the Father, of Jesus Christ the only Lord and master, and of the 
Scriptures the record of God’s revelation to men. 

Next Sunday he spoke from the text ‘‘The harvest is plenteous but 
the labourers are few,’’ and in response to his words thirty-one of his 
hearers offered themselves as Sunday school teachers. And so it came 
to pass week by week that his earnestness caused great changes to take 
place in Stand and its neighbourhood. He set on foot teetotal societies 
and lost no chance of using personal influence to win men back to sober 
ways of life. Not content with services in his own chapel, he used to 
walk over the hills to preach to people in outlying country districts, and 
cared not how his plain words gave offence, if only he could rouse his 
hearers to think and mend their lives. No openings for usefulness were 
neglected. Lectures, cottage meetings, and schools filled up the busy 
days till midnight or past. Meanwhile his own character deepened and 
his influence taught even more than his words. He brought the teachings 
of Christ to bear on his smallest acts, and it was plain even to those 
whose creed most differed from his own that principle ruled his life. A 
great religious enthusiasm inspired Philip Carpenter, and quiet Stand 
with its ancient ivy-covered chapel proved itself too narrow a field for 
his zeal. : 

In 1846, he accepted an unanimous call to Cairo Street Chapel at 
Warrington. The smoky, dirty town with all its sins and sorrows greatly 
needed such help as he could give. Drunkenness was rife there, and 
famine and fever spread through the crowded streets. Most: of the mills 
had stopped, and work was not to be found. Philip Carpenter and his 
sister Susan, fresh from their home among fields and country life, went 
down into the dens of the town and became leaders in good works. They 
took an empty house and called together idle mill-hands, young and old. 
There they opened an industrial school: waste paper was made into 
bags, torn books were re-bound: tailors and shoemakers taught their 
trades in different rooms to ragged lads who learned to mend their 
clothes. A printing press was bought, old and rickety, a wooden press 
with worn type, but money was scarce (this purchase was the result of an 
unexpected windfall to Philip Carpenter). See how a good example 
inspires. Neighbouring printers, anxious also to help, came in to the 
industrial school to teach its use, and the first words printed by the 
hungry, ragged workers in those sad days were the following : 


“T slept and dreamed that life was Beauty, 
I woke and found that life was Duty, 
Was thy dream then a shadowy lie ? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noonday light and life to thee.” 


This was the beginning of Philip Carpenter’s Oberlin Press that sent out 
for so many years messages of temperance and peace and pure influences 
among the people. By the time the mills were re-opened and work was 
to be had, idle street-arabs of Warrington had been trained in his 
industrial school to wish to grow up honest, useful men. 

Plain, searching words, contrasting common practices of daily life 
with the teachings of Christ, were spoken in Cairo Street chapel by its 
hard-working minister. The dismal building was brightened by flowers 
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and music, but a larger circle of listeners gathered round him each 
Sunday in the open air. Weary labouring men, on their only day of 
rest, braved wind and rain to listen, for Ais Christianity bore upon the 
sins and sorrows of lowly lives. He raised a brave crusade against 
intemperance and formed a society of working men to see to the cleansing 
of the town. He set on foot a Band of Hope and formed a swimming 
club, and on Saturday afternoons led out into the country a little company 
of lads, the more ragged and ignorant the better, to whom he taught the 
beauties of the field flowers andthe riches of the ponds and quarries. 
For such youths, entering upon life, he printed at the Oberlin Press a 
monthly paper called ‘‘The Helper’ and he tells its mission in these 
words: ‘‘ Man has two hands. One of them he must lift up to heaven 
that God’s angels may strengthen him and lead him thitherward: with 
the other he must help onward his brother who is less favoured than 
himself. Unless he hold his hand to heaven, his brother will pull him 
back: unless he hold out his hand to his brother, God will not lead him 
on,” 

In that spirit Philip Carpenter spent fourteen years of his life in 
Warrington. Men called him eccentric because in keeping true to 
principle he disobeyed custom. He met with many disappointments 
in his work, and his tender heart was saddened by loss of dearly-loved 
mother and friends. When his sister and companion married he took 
into his home young working-men, who owed all they afterwards became 
to his influence. Caring nothing for his own reputation, he yet gained 
renown among men of science by his talents and industry in the field 
of natural history, but better far, he raised numbers of the poor and 
ignorant to higher life, and brought happiness to many sorrowing hearts. 
And in all his work he was always ready to join with men of every creed. 
So little importance did he assign to any religion but that which shows 
itself in a man’s life and deeds that it is needless in this slight sketch of his 
history to enlarge on the changes that took place in his own belief, or on 
the special points of doctrine in which in later life he found sympathy in 
denominations outside the household of faith in which he had been brought 
up. 
Neither is there space in this story for more than brief mention of the 
visit to America which he paid in 1858. It was full of incident, and rich 
with experiences of all kinds—in science, and travel, and philanthropy. 
He spoke boldly against slavery, more than once endangering his liberty, 
if not his life. In that visit the university of the State of New York 
conferred upon him the title of Doctor of Philosophy, in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of all that American science owed to his labours. In 
eighteen months he was back again in England, but his connection with 
the Unitarian Church in Warrington only lasted another year. Mean- 
while he married, and adopted an orphan boy “‘ Robbie,’’ and all who 
knew his warm heart were rejoiced to know that home ties at last 
gladdened_ his life. During 1861 and 1862 he was at work in the 
Warrington Museum arranging collections and adding fresh treasures 
to its stores. Although his love of scientific pursuits was as great as 
ever, yet in those days he was often disheartened, for he found it hard 
‘‘to make even a plain living.’”” He undertook tours, to lecture on his 
travels, and also on behalf of the United Kingdom Alliance. These 
tours gave him the chances which he so much valued of speaking 
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on various great moral reforms, and, to use his own words: “ An 
opening to preach seems very solemn, now I am no longer a 
parson.”’ His meetings were always successful, and no opportunity of 
sowing seed by the wayside was allowed to pass unused, so that many.a 
fellow-passenger on his railway journeys was helped by the word in 
season which the unknown traveller spoke. There was a wonderful 
power of work in Philip Carpenter. How much did his well-spent life 
owe to those early days in the well-ordered home in Bristol, where even 
the little children were taught to prize each golden moment as it passed ! 
Writing of his pursuits at the museum he says: ‘‘I rise at six or before, 
go straight to the museum, work iucessantly, except when eating, till 
ten p.m. This gives me nearly fifteen hours a day close work.” 

But in January, 1863, the misery in the cotton districts was at its 
height. Then scientific work and lecturing were cast aside, and he gave 
up all else to live in the midst of the famine-stricken people, and to pass 
his days among the hopeless mechanics and their starving families, 
relieving want and teaching the unemployed. 

The last nine years of his life were spent at Montreal in Canada. 
There he and his wife made a happy home at ‘“‘ Brandon Lodge,’’ and 
his loving thoughts went out to relatives and dear old friends in England 
in a constant correspondence. It was said of him in those years that he 
did as much work as four ordinary men, in the temperance cause, in 
sanitary reform, in scientific work, and in the education of pupils. 

Before his death he paid a last visit to England, and at Warrington 
crowds of people of all classes gathered in the Cairo Street schoolroom, 
eager to see and hear him again. Then, strong men were so much 
overcome with the remembrance of all they owed to him in past years, 
that they could only grasp his hand and utter broken words of gratitude, 
and it is said that aged women fell upon his neck and kissed him in the 
open street, well knowing that their children had been saved from ruin 
by his influence. 

On May 24th, 1877, a telegram brought the sad news to England 
that Dr. Philip Carpenter had died of fever in Montreal. He was laid 
to rest in the beautiful cemetery there, far from his native land, and men 
of all creeds and classes in his adopted home, as well as in England, 
joined with one accord to mourn his loss. More than one monument was 
erected to him, and among the many tributes to his memory were the 
following words :—‘‘ Few men have lived such useful and influential lives as 
did the late Dr. Carpenter, and very, very few indeed possessed the secret 
of accomplishing so much as he did without coming prominently before the 
public. His life was an entirely unselfish one. He preferred to remain in 
comparative obscurity, believing that thereby the ends he wished for 
would be the more surely accomplished.’’ Truly that was a noble 
memory to leave behind him ; but best of all tributes, and one that fitly 
ends this short story of his life, is written by a brave worker in Chicago: 
‘‘He found me, a poor factory lad, beset with all sorts of temptations to 
evil. He took me up tenderly, and sent his spirit, which is the spirit of 
Christ, to me—and through his watchful, prayerful care I was enabled to 
resist many of the temptations. And what he did for me he did for 

scores of others: and his work will never die.’’** FRANCES E. Cooke. 


* See ‘‘ Memoirs of Dr. P. P. Carpenter,” by his brother, Rev. R. L. Carpenter, B.A., of 
Bridport. Second Edition, pp. 346, 347. 
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THE TWO HEBREW STORIES OF THE FLOOD. 


T has been said in an earlier paper that the book of Genesis opens 
with two stories of the Creation, which are so different in their 
statements that we must refer them to two different authors. There are 
several other cases of the same kind. There are two lists of the 
Patriarchs from Adam to Noah; the first, in chap. iv., contains seven 
names, the second, in v., contains.ten. There are two stories of 
Abraham’s passing off his wife as his sister (xii. 10-20, and xx.), once in 
Egypt, and once at the court of Abimelech at Gerar. There are two 
accounts of the origin of the name of the well at Beersheba: the word 
Beery means ‘‘well,”’ and sheba may mean either ‘‘seven’’ or ‘‘oath;’’ 
one story, xxi. 30, really rests on the first meaning, the other, xxvi. 28, 
on the second. So the name Bethel is twice explained; (1) in xxviii. 19, 
as Jacob is on his way from Esau’s anger to the distant Haran; and (2) 
XXXV. Q-I5, on his return rich and powerful to Canaan. In the same 
way the name Israel is twice bestowed, xxxii. 28, and xxxv. 10. And 
the birth of Benjamin is related twice; in the first passage it is described 
as taking place on the way to Bethlehem, xxxv. 16-19: in the second it 
is said to have occurred in Padan Aram, xxxv. 24, 26. Other repetitions 
of a similar kind occur in other books of the Pentateuch. We cannot 
mistake their meaning. They imply that these books are made up from 
different sources. One writer had heard the story in one form, another 
in another. And the compilers who finally put these writings together, 
did not perhaps notice that they did not agree. When they found state- 
ments made in documents which they thought to be ancient and vener- 
able, they let them stand, or they tried to make them agree together as 
well as they could. Thus in the first chapter of our book of Genesis the 
Creator is called God; but in the second he was called Yahwé (‘‘the 
Lord’’), But in this chapter the editors seem to have added the name 
God to the name Yahwé, making the very rare combination Yahwé God 
(‘the Lord God”). For what purpose was this done? No doubt to 
show that the Yahwé who formed the man (ii. 7) was the same as the 
God who in the beginning created the heavens and the earth (i. 1). 

Now the narrative of the Deluge, in Genesis vi. 9—viii., is not quite so 
simple. At first sight it looks like one continuous story. Perhaps if you 
were to read it through quickly, without much attention, you would not 
suspect that there was anything peculiar about it. But if you examine 
it a little more carefully, you will see that though it seems at first as if it 
all belonged together, there are several little signs that that is not really 
the case. To begin with, the names ‘‘God’’ (Llohim) and “the Lord”’ 
(Yahwe) keep constantly changing. First one is used, and then the other. 
Thus in vi. 9-22 the name ‘‘God’’ alone is employed. But in vii. 1-5 
the name ‘‘the Lord” appears. Now notice that the second passage 
begins with a command to Noah to go into the ark with all his family, 
ver. 1, and ends with saying that Noah did according to all that ‘the 
Lord’’ commanded him. But the first passage contains something very 
like this. In vi. 18, Noah is told to go into the ark with his sons, his 
wife, and his sons’ wives. And in ver. 22 it is stated that Noah did 
according to all that ‘‘God’”’ commanded him. Is it likely that one 
writer, telling the story, would say the same thing twice over, merely to 
introduce the variation between ‘‘God’’ and ‘‘the Lord?” I do not 
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think so. 


But if this is not likely, we must suppose that we have here 


really passages from two stories about Noah and the Flood, by different 
writers, which have been rather clumsily joined together. 
This is made still more certain when we look at what is said about 


the animals in the same two passages. 


In the first, Noah is directed by 


‘‘God”’ to take two of every sort into the ark, one male and one female. 
From each kind of birds, of four-footed beasts, and of creeping things, 


he is to keep alive one pair only, vi. 19, 20. 


No distinction is drawn 


between them; they are all to be dealt with alike. 


if 

vi. 19, 20. And of every living 
thing of all flesh, two of every sort 
shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep 
them alive with thee; they shall be 
male and female. Of the fowl after 
their kind, and of the cattle after their 
kind, of every creeping thing of the 
ground after its kind, two of every 


1b 

vii. 2, 3. Of every clean beast thou 
shalt take to thee seven and seven, 
the male and his female; and of the 
beasts that are not clean two, the 
male and his female; of the fowl 
also of the air seven and seven, male 
and female, to keep seed alive upon 
the face of all the earth. 


sort shall come unto thee, to keep 
them alive. 


In the second passage, however, a division is made. The writer 
thinks some animals are clean, and others not. And so he represents 
‘‘the Lord”’ as instructing Noah to take seven pairs of the clean animals, 
and of the unclean only one. Now I cannot imagine that the writer who 
first said that ‘‘God’’ told Noah to take in one pair of each kind, and 
that Noah did so, then went on to say that ‘‘the Lord”’ told him to take 
in seven pairs of the clean animals and that Noah did that likewise. 
This, then, is still plainer evidence that we really have here two stories 
joined together. 

Are there any more signs of the same sort? In vii. 4, we 
read that after seven days, during which the animals were to be 
collected into the ark, ‘‘the Lord” is going to bring rain on the earth 
for forty days and forty nights. Accordingly in ver. 10 we read that 
after the seven days the water comes, and in ver. 12 that the rain 
lasts forty days. But in ver. 11, there is quite a different representa- 
tion. There it is related that on the day when Noah and his family go 
into the ark (ver. 13) the fountains of the great deep were broken up, 
and the windows of heaven were opened. This is a much grander state- 
ment, and implies a far more violent action of the elements. So the 
increase of the waters is described in great detail, and instead of lasting 
only forty days, vii. 4, 17, it continues for one hundred and fifty, vii. 24, 
until it stops, viii. 3, and the waters begin to subside. This process is 
differently conceived by our two writers. When the rain stops at the 
end of forty days, Noah opens the window (which was presumably in the 
roof so that he could not see out) and sends out the raven, vili. 6. The 
raven does not return, so by and by, after seven days, as we may infer 
from ver. 10, he sends out the dove, viii. 8. The return of the dove shows 
him that the waters still covered the land. So he waits seven more days, 
ver. 10, and then sends forth the dove again. This time she comes back 
in the evening with a freshly plucked olive leaf. He then waits another 
seven days, ver. 12, and when he despatches her a third time, she flies 
away and is seen no more. Then he knows that the waters have disap- 
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peared. So the whole time occupied by the flood, and the drying of the 
earthis 40+.7+7+7 days, or 61 in all, between eight and nine weeks.—But 
in the other story the flood and its consequences last a much longer time. 
We have seen already that the waters (which are not common ‘‘rain,” 
but have descended from the upper waters above the firmament) go on 
increasing for one hundred and fifty days. Then the fountains of the 
deep are stopped, and the waters begin to decrease. This writer has a 
very careful reckoning (of course entirely imaginary) of all the dates. 
Noah goes into the ark, and the flood begins on the seventeenth of the 
second month of Noah’s 6ooth year, vii. 11, 13. The waters increase 
one hundred and fifty days, vii. 24. At last they begin to subside, 
and on the first of the tenth month, (i.e. more than seven months later!) 
the tops of the mountains are seen, viii. 5. At last on the twenty- 
seventh of the second month of Noah’s 6o1st year, the earth is dried, 
vill. 13, 14. According to this writer, the whole time occupied is not 
sixty-one days, but thirteen months and ten days. This extension of 
time is quite in keeping with the heightened account of the mode by 
which the flood is brought about. But it proves quite clearly that the 
different parts of the narrative, as we now have it, really belong to two 
difterent stories. 

Putting these and other tests together, we may roughly divide the 
two stories thus, naming them after the two names ‘‘God”’ (Zlohim) and 
“the Lord” (Yahwe) which distinguish them. 


Elohist. Yahwist. 
vi. 9—22. vil. I—5. 
vii. 6—7, 8 (second part), 9, 11, vii. 8 (first part), 10, 12, 16 (last 
13—16, 18—22, 23 (last part), 24. words), 17, 23 (first part). 
vili. 1, 2 (first part), 3 (second viii. 2 (second part), 3 (first part), 
part)—5. 6—12. 
vill, 13—19. viii. 20—22. 


If you join together the passages of the Elohist, you will find that 
they make very nearly a complete and continuous story. The Yahwist 
narrative, on the other hand, has several bad gaps in it. We may 
account for this by supposing that the compilers who combined the two 
together adopted the Elohist account as their chief one, and added what 
seemed interesting or novel from the other story, touching up the joins 
here and there, so as to make it read better as a whole. 

Were these stories originally altogether separate, or did they belong 
to other and longer narratives? If you look carefully at the passages 
marked ‘* Elohist,’’ you will see how many words and phrases there are 
in it which remind you of the opening narrative of the Creation. The 
opening words, vi. 9, ‘‘these are the generations of Noah,’’ resemble 
those in ii. 4, ‘‘these are the generations of the heavens and the earth 
when they were created,’’ which probably once stood at the beginning of 
i. 1, In vi. 12, ‘‘and God saw the earth and behold it was corrupt,’ we 
have the counterpart of the words in i. 31, ‘‘and God saw everything 
that he had made, and behold it was very good.’’ The division of the 
sorts or kinds of animals, in vi. 20, and vii. 14, resembles that in i. 24, 25, 
30. And the mention of the ‘‘deep”’ in vii, 11 and viii. 2, points to the 
corresponding occurrence of the same word in i. 2, where darkness lies 
upon the face of the ‘‘deep.’’ Other facts might be added, which help to 
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make us feel quite sure that the Elohist narrative of the Deluge belongs 
to the same document as the Elohist account of the Creation. The 
Yahwist story of the Flood may be placed on the same general grounds 
beside the Yahwist story of Adam and Eve and the Garden of Eden. 

How came it that the ancient Hebrews possessed two such stories ? 
We cannot tell. They are both about the same person, Noah: they both 
describe the same general event, the Deluge: and they both tell us that 
Noah was saved—not in a ship—but in an ark, or huge oblong chest. 
Now we have seen that other nations had their own stories of the origin 
of heaven and earth, of the beginning of evil or the first sin. Did other 
nations have any stories about a flood ? 

This question we must try to answer shortly in another paper. 

J. Esreiy CARPENTER. 


Studies of Ahakspere’s laps. 
III.—OTHELLO (Continued from page 227). 


Tue TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 


HE chief interest of the play centres in the course of events by which 
Iago enmeshes Othello’s noble nature in the toils of his malignity. 

It is a total misreading of the play to regard Othello as moved by jealousy 
Jealousy is the last passion to which Othello could be moved ; indeed he 
was almost childlike in the confidence of his ‘‘free and noble nature.” 
What shook Othello’s soul was this,—it seemed to him that the fairest 
and most lovely creature he had ever met was proved to be most foul and 
pestilent. I say ‘‘ proved,” because Iago’s devices’ had convinced 
Othello, beyond a doubt, that his wife was false. It is easy for us to 
blame Othello for becoming the victim of this ingenious fiend. We know 
all about [ago from the first,—the black thoughts which swarm within his 
brain, the evil purposes which his craftiness designs. But Othello knew 
nothing of all this. He knew nothing of Iago’s hypocrisy, but he sees 
how Cassio haunts Desdemona with his presence, and slinks away as 
soon as her husband comes near ; he hears from Desdemona’s own lips 
her pity for Cassio, and her persistent demands that he be forgiven ; he 
knows that his wife is deceiving him about the handkerchief which has 
been found in Cassio’s house; he actually listens while, as he thinks, he 
hears Cassio’s shameless confession of Desdemona’s guilt, and he sees 
Bianca bring the fatal handkerchief which she has received as a gift 
from her lover. Here surely was matter, not for suspicion, but for 
certainty; no other explanation was possible except the unspeakable 
perjury and malice of Iago, and that was the last thing to suggest itself 
to Othello’s mind. [ago was his honest friend, with no personal interests 
to serve, and only anxious that his captain should not be the dupe of a 
beautiful, bad woman. It was more than jealous suspicion, it was 
absolute proof that the woman he worshipped was false. If, indeed, 
Othello had been jealous by nature, his agony would have been much 
less severe. If he had been, like Iago, an unbeliever in woman’s virtue, 
he would have said: ‘‘ Just what I might have expected, the more beauti- 
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ful the more traitorous!’’ and he would merely have cast Desdemona 
off with words of anger. But the association of evil with his gracious 
wife comes as a shock to his nature which he feels he cannot survive. He 
is shaken with the unwonted passion. We all know about the evils which 
are in the world, but as long as they do not touch us we are not crushed 
by the burden of iniquity. But when some one nearest and dearest 
becomes stained with guilt, we feel as though chaos was come again. 

That was Othello’s feeling when his ideal of chastity seemed be- 
smirched with vice. It was moral repugnance, and not selfish jealousy, 
which made him recoil in passion from such a catastrophe. Desdemona 
was not only another woman gone wrong, but her crime seemed to him 
so monstrous that the world must be rid of her presence; her death 
seemed but a small matter in comparison with her unfaithfulness. If 
Othello had been naturally a jealous man he would never have thrown 
away his life for the sake of a woman’s frailty; it was because he was a 
stranger to jealousy that the mere suspicion infected his mind like poison. 
When a man has, for a long time, indulged in a poisonous drug, his 
constitution becomes so seasoned to its action, that at length he can take 
a powerful dose without danger or inconvenience ; but to an unaccus- 
tomed constitution a single drop will ferment the blood, shatter the nerves 
and make the brain boil with madness. Jago doubts his wife, but his 
suspicion only adds a new interest to the game, and gives additional 
excuse for certain clever moves of the puppets of his will. On the other 
hand, in the free, generous nature of Othello, one thought of suspicion 
works like deadly poison, and subdues all the passions to its fatal 
influence. And the stronger the constitution the more prolonged is the 
death-agony. A weaker man would have collapsed at once, but in 
Othello’s anguish we watch the writhings and torments of a giant as he 
struggles with mortal pain ; we are reminded of Hercules as he tore his 
flesh to pieces to get rid of the poisoned shirt which struck fire through 
every avenue of his frame. And Iago watches the operation of the 
poison, as a physiologist notes the working of a drug in an animal on 
which he is making an experiment; he actually enjoys the process of 
vivisection, and studies, with malicious interest, every new symptom of the 
disease with which he has inoculated this noble nature. One drop after 
another he pours into the distracted soul, until the fever rises, the very 
intensity of the love rouses the fierceness of the revenge, the designs of 
malice are achieved, and Desdemona lies murdered in her bed. 


SEcRET SINS. 


In this play we notice how the victims unconsciously laid themselves 
open to the devices of Iago. Desdemona’s unfilial conduct to her father 
in the secret engagement and marriage was one fatal element in the 
tragedy. She lacked moral courage to trust her father with the story of 
her love. It is significant that the first word of suspicion was spoken to 
Othello, not by Iago, but by Brabantio :— 


“Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see: 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


And Iago recalls this whenghe says :— 
“She did deceive her father marrying you.” 
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And, again, if Cassio had never fallen into that drunken brawl, or if he 
had been less of a libertine, he could not have been made the tool to work 
the ruin of the captain whom he loved and honoured. Then the dropping 
of the handkerchief, followed by Emilia’s theft, and Desdemona’s 
frightened denials of the loss, all helped to precipitate the disaster. 
The clever Iago took up these broken threads, and wove them into a net 
to enmesh his victims. 

And yet, with all his cleverness, Iago, in the final catastrophe, is the 
most hopeless victim of all. He stands, with mocking smile, while every 
countenance looks on him with unnutterable loathing, and even his wife 
heaps her execration on his head. The noble Othello writhes in the 
torture of remorse as he looks on the sweet woman whom he has wronged 
and slain; and all the while Iago can only think with pride of how he 
spread the net and caught the victim. He has made evil his good, he 
has tried to drag others down to his own degradation, he has 
blasphemed the god-like elements of human nature, he has com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Ghost, for which, we are told, there 
is no forgiveness. Yes! Iago is the most hopeless victim of all. 
For, as we look on the tragic loading of that bed, we feel that, though 
the bodies have perished, the souls are saved. Desdemona -with her 
dying breath gasps out her undying love ; Emilia makes atonement for 
her grossness and falsehood by that splendid vindication of her lady’s 
chastity; and Othello cleanses his soul from every stain of poisonous 
suspicion as he pours out his life a ransom for his sin, falls upon the 
body of the fair woman he has slain, and dies upon a kiss. But for Iago 
there is no pity, no remorse, no atonement; he stands exposed in all the 
horror of his crime, and feels no shame; he looks at the ruin he has 
made, and he feels no touch of penitence. He represents the finished 
work of sin; the evil recoils upon itself, and works out its own destruction. 
Shakspere sheds not a ray of supernatural light upon the mystery ; he 
points us to no reward of suffering in a future heaven ; he opens up no 
bottomless pit for the punishment of sin after death. But he makes us 
hate sin with a perfect hatred; he shows us the evil of secret sins as 
well as of great crimes. The secret thought of sin, the momentary 
yielding to temptation, a touch of moral cowardice, in their measure, may 
rank us on the side of the powers of darkness; or at least they may 
draw us into that moral twilight where we are caught up into the meshes 
of malicious vice ; and even if we save our souls, we have to make atone- 
ment in the-purgatorial fires of some great agony. That is one of the 
solemn lessons which Shakspere teaches. The hasty falsehood, the small 
theft, the secret deception, the lazy compliance, the enticing pleasure— 
these insignificant details of our imperfect nature may bring us within the 
reach of some evil influence, which, if it do not destroy our souls, may 
work direful ruin, and plunge us into a dark despair from which we can 
only be delivered “‘ so as by fire.”’ 

To keep ourselves from entanglement in the toils of the rulers of dark- 


ness we need the constant prayers :—‘‘Search me, O God, and know my 
heart ; try me, and know my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me.’ ‘Cleanse Thou me from secret sins.’’ ‘‘ Lead me not 


into temptation, but deliver me from the evil.” 
FRANK WALTERS, 
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Hessons on the Garly Christians. 


Founded on the Book of Acts. 


XXXIII.—FORWARD TO JERUSALEM. (Acts xxi. 1-16.) 


Our Lesson.—Be steadfast when duty calls. 


ScENE AND Persons.—At three ports in turn the voyagers touch, 
Cos, Rhodes, and Patara; from the last they steer south-east, ‘‘ leaving 
Cyprus on the left hand,” and so come straight to Tyre. Our author 
pictures Paul as hurrying to be at Jerusalem for the Pentecost feast ; it 
was after Passover when they left Philippi, thus only six or seven weeks 
could be spent on the journey. Coasting rapidly to Ptolemais (the 
modern Acre) they finally land at Czesarea, where a glimpse is given into 
the ways of the early Christians. Philip, one of the Seven, is said to” 
have lived at Czesarea, where our story of his doings left him, chap. viii. 
40. The entreaties of the disciples that Paul would not venture his life 
in Jerusalem, here reach a climax. Forebodings of harm give place 
before actual prophesy. One Agabus, who was named in chap. xi. 28 
as a ‘‘prophet,” gave distinct prediction of the imprisonment which 
awaited Paul. Tearfully he is implored not to go, but like his master he 
steadfastly sets ‘‘ his face towards Jerusalem.’’ What was the real 
reason why Paul determined to brave the dangers of the capital? In 
one of the later speeches attributed to him he says he came to “‘ bring 
alms ;”’ and that he actually undertook this duty is proved from the 
letters (see JJ Cory, ix.). Doubtless it was this, therefore, which among 
many impulses kept him resolute. He knew the bitterness of the 
orthodox Jews, and he had something to fear from the rancour of the 
Jewish Christians, The city itself was seething with tumult and speedily 
ripening to its utter destruction, nevertheless he would bravely keep on 
his appointed path. 

NorTes ON THE VERSES.—Verse 1, Cos, or Coos, the birthplace of 
the great painter Apelles; and Rhodes, where the brazen giant statue 
or ‘‘ colossus ’’ stood, 126 feet high; islands at the south-west of Asia 
Minor. Patara, a seaport of Lycia on the mainland. Here was an 
oracle of Apollo which gave answers only in winter! Verse 3, Tyre, the 
Liverpool of that age; sailors started thence for all parts of the then 
known world.—Verse 7, Ptolemais, known as Accho in the time of the 
Judges (Fudg. i. 31). Napoleon besieged it in vain at the end of last 
century, Sir Sidney Smith defending it.—Verse 8, Caesarea (see lesson 
xvi.).—Verse 9, Paul did not favour women speaking in the churches, 
perhaps those eastern women were too excitable in his judgment (J Cor. 
xiv. 34-35).—Verse 10, Prophets or oracles were much sought after in 
early ages; now we consider it wiser to carefully judge by our reason 
after studying the facts of the case. It needed no prophet to foresee 
danger to Paul, the out-spoken reformer, if he went among fanatics who 
had killed Jesus and Stephen.—Better read ‘‘some’’ days if Paul is to 
get to Jerusalem by Pentecost; but the reckoning of these chapters may 
be quite wrong.—Verse 15, ‘‘ Made ready our baggage.’’—Verse 16, 
Mnason of Cyprus, perhaps known to Paul’s old friend Barnabas who 
came from that country. 
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SuecEsTions.—(a) Every ‘‘good-bye”’ is an unconscious prayer 
hat the Eternal Friend will be with our friends though we must part. 
(6) It is bad to be obstinate and to refuse to listen to reason; but when 
having heard and considered all we feel our duty calls us, we ought to 
obey. This is manly decision of character. 

QuestTions.—(1) Trace the voyage from Miletus and name the three 
Syrian ports at which Paul landed. (2) Wholived at Caesarea? (3) 
What motives would take Paul to Ferusalem ? 


XXXIV.—PAUL MADE PRISONER AT JERUSALEM. 
(Acts xxi. 17-39.) 


Our LeEsson.—The world knows not its greatest men. 


SCENE AND PERSONS.—We have no means henceforth of correcting 
the stories of our book by the Epistles of Paul, we can only judge of them 
in accordance with the probabilities of the case. The speeches attributed 
to Paul, like most speeches in ancient history, must be taken as repre- 
senting what the writer thought he would say, rather than as a report of 
what he actually said, though it is quite possible they are founded on the 
evidence of tradition. We have also some certain knowledge as to 
Paul’s mind and character, and if we read here anything contrary to this 
knowledge we shall have grave reason to mistrust it. , 

An instance arises in this very lesson. It is highly probable that 
Paul was seized by the Jews for some fancied slight done to the temple. 
Such was the case with Stephen and with Jesus. But the writer repre- 
sents him as being persuaded to act the part of a regular orthodox Jew, 
in the performance of ceremonial customs such as it is difficult to believe 
he would care to practise. Taking into account the difference between 
the writer and Paul as to the council at Jerusalem (see Lessons xxiii. 
and xxiv.) we shall probably be right in attributing such a view of Paul’s 
conduct to a steady design on the part of the writer. 

The narrative brings us once more into the famous temple. Paul 
being found there is recognised as the notorious Christian who has gone 
about teaching ‘‘all men everywhere against the people, and the law, 
and this place.’? The riotous mob is easily inflamed against him; and 
he is only rescued from death by the arrival of the captain who com- 
manded the garrison in charge of the temple. This Roman officer, 
knowing only the difficulty of keeping the turbulent populace in order, 
supposes his prisoner is some false leader among the many who con- 
tinually arose to lure the people to ruin. On hearing to the contrary he 
allows Paul to speak. 

NoTes ON THE VERSES.—Verse 18. This is the ‘‘James”’ referred 
to in chap. xv., and also in Gal. i. and ii. Not one of the twelve. Paul 
represents his followers as strict Jews (Gal. ii. 12).—Verse 24, ‘Be at 
charges for them.’’ The vow alluded to is apparently a Nazaritic vow, 
see Numb. vi. 18. It is said that richer Jews sometimes relieved their 
poorer brethren by paying the cost of the sacrifices necessary to offer at 
the completion of such vows.—Verse 25, Referring to chap. xv. But 
carefully study Lessons xxiii. and xxiv.— Verse 27. Once more we hear 
it is the Jews from Asia who pursue Paul so bitterly. Remembering 
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Paul’s stern words about the ‘‘false brethren,’’ it is impossible to resist a 
suspicion that some of these may have set the mob on.—Verse 28, The 
charge was made that he defiled the sanctuary by taking Gentiles into 
the court reserved for the Hebrews only. To such an extent the super- 
stition and bigotry of men will lead them!—Verse 29, According to xx. 
4, Trophimus had accompanied only ‘as far as Asia.’’ But it was 
very possible he had come on after Paul.—Verse 31, The tower stood 
on the north-west side of the temple enclosure. A sharp look-out was 
kept, for the city was constantly disturbed by riots; and it was not many 
years after that the Romans grew tired of trying to keep peace, and 
determined to destroy the city entirely—Verse 38, The Assassins or 
‘‘Daggermen”’ were a notorious class of robbers who roved through the 
country in gangs, and, from defying capture by the Romans, sometimes 
proceeded, as in the case before us, to attempt the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. It is said this Egyptian, claiming to be a prophet, gathered 
together thirty thousand desperate and credulous followers, and led them 
as far as the Mount of Olives, whence they expected to see the walls of 
Jerusalem fall down by a miracle. They were put to flight by Felix, of 
whom we shall shortly read more. 

SuGGESTIONS.—(a) Observe the evils that arise from a false notion 
concerning the essentials of religion. Paul was not accused of any 
crime; but because he differed from the Jews in matters of ceremony 
they sought his death. (db) The captain must be excused for not know- 
ing Paul’s true character. The time abounded in false prophets, who set 
up to be divinely-appointed leaders, and who nevertheless came to 2 
miserable death. Jesus was doubtless looked upon by the greater part 
of his countrymen as one of these impostors, but they could not under- 
stand that he aimed at a spiritual kingdom. 

Questions.—(1) Where else do we read of this Fames? (2) Why 
did the Fews hate Paul? (3) Why was there a ‘Captain of the 
Temple?” (4) For whom did he mistake Paul? 


XXXV.—AT THE STEPS OF THE FORTRESS. 
(Acts xxi. 40-xxii. 29.) 


Our Lesson.—Hatred ts stupid as well as wicked. 


ScENE AND PsgrRsons.—At the north-west corner of the temple 
enclosure stood a tower or fortress over-looking the whole temple. The 
cloisters joined its base and the Roman soldiers who lived in it as their 
barracks went, some one way, some another, through the cloisters on 
festival days, restraining by their presence the riotous feelings of the 
fanatical Jews. From the top of the tower a guard constantly watched 
the crowds in the courts of the temple. The tower was strongly fortified, 
and great smooth slabs of stone were so placed as to make the ascent to 
it impossible except by the steps, which were always guarded by sentinels 
on the alert. 

Here it was, according to our writer, that Paul delivered the first of 
four great speeches in his own defence. The first two were addressed to 
his_own countrymen, the latter two were spoken before the Roman 
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governors. In this and in the very last we have a repetition of the 
“ conversion” story, the details of which vary a little, but on the whole 
a substantial agreement is found between these narratives and the 
account given in chapter ix. The writer is by no means careful to make 
all the accounts absolutely alike; it is enough to recognize the general 
agreement, and to see here the belief current among the early Christians 
concerning the conversion of their greatest teacher. 

The stupid uproar that follows the speech is quite in accordance with 
the dealings of people burning with bigotry and hatred. Observe also 
the barbarous method by which the Romans undertook to find out the 
truth. Even Christians till recently employed torture to procure evidence. 
Happily as true Christianity is understood, the persecuting and cruel 
instincts of man’s savage nature are seen to be sinful and are steadfastly 
condemned by earnest disciples. 

Novres ON THE VERSES.—Verse 3, Gamaliel has been referred to 
already as one of great authority in the Sanhedrim or Great Council. It 
was he who (chap. v. 34-40) counselled them not to persecute the 
disciples. Scholars stood or sat on a lower level than their teacher ; 
hence the phrase ‘“‘ brought up at the feet.’’—Verse 4, As often noticed 
in these lessons ‘“‘ the Way ” was a term applied to the disciples.— Verse 
5, If Paul referred to the High Priest as his witness it must have been 
one of long ago, for there had been many changes since Paul was 
converted. But it is said that the former High Priest was still living at 
this time.—Verse 12, In chap. ix, Ananias is simply a devout disciple ; 
we now find him significantly describing as devout “according to the 
law, and well reported of by all the Jews.’’ The object of the speech is to 
clear Paul of the charge of despising and breaking the ‘‘ law of Moses,”’ 
as it was called. So his introduction into the number of disciples is 
attributed to a man conspicuously faithful to the law.—Verses 17-19, As 
to this imagined visit to Jerusalem see Less. xiv.—Verse 21, The note of 
offence breaks in; he could not deny his work as ‘‘ The Apostle to the 
Gentiles ;’’ and no amount of ingenious argument could take the sting 
out of that great fact. Remember the offence was felt by a narrow- 
minded class of Christians as well as by the non-believing Jews.—Verse 
25, As to scourging a ‘‘ Roman”’ citizen see Less. xxvi. The horror felt 
at the thought of thus brutally treating a citizen of the world’s capital is 
shown in a famous sentence by the orator Cicero, ‘‘That a Roman 
citizen should be bound is an outrage, that he be scourged is a crime; 
that he be put to death is well-nigh parricide; but how shall I name 
crucifying him!’’—Verse 28, The emperor raised money by selling the 
citizenship to wealthy foreigners. Paul’s native city, Tarsus, was a 
‘‘ free city,’ i.e. it had its own government subject to Roman supervision ; 
but its natives were not therefore Roman citizens. It has been suggested 
that his father or some earlier ancestor acquired or bought the citizenship 
and left it as an inheritance to his descendants. 

SuccEstTions.—This narrative in its picture of fanatical fury and 
blindness reminds us of a passage in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
The noble disciple Faithful stands for trial before a jury whose names 
illustrate the character of irreligious hatred. ‘‘ Every one gave in his 
private verdict against him among themselves, and afterwards unani- 
mously concluded to bring him guilty before the judge. And first Mr. 
Blindman, the foreman, said, ‘I see clearly that this man is a heretic.”’ 
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Then said Mr. No-good, ‘Away with such a fellow from the earth.’ 
‘Ay,’ said Mr. Malice, ‘for I hate the very looks of him.’ ‘Hang him, 
hang him,’ said Mr. Heady. ‘A sorry scrub,’ said Mr. High-mind. 
‘My heart riseth against him,’ said Mr. Enmity. ‘‘ He is a rogue,’ said 
Mr. Liar. ‘Hanging is too good for him,’ said Mr. Cruelty. ‘Let us 
despatch him out of the way,’ said Mr. Hate-light.” 

Questions.—(1) How many speeches in his own defence have we of 
Paul's? (2) Repeat the legend of Paul’s conversion. (3) Why was 
not Paul scourged? (4) What was the reason of the Fews’ hatred of 
Paul? 


XXXVI.—FROM JERUSALEM FOR EVER! (Acts xxii. 30-xxiii.) 
Our Lesson.—God moves tn a mysterious way. 


SceNE AND PEeRSons.—The second speech in defence is given in the 
section before us. The scene is laid in the council chamber at the 
Temple. It is the last time we shall visit it in our history of the early 
Christians. The place is horrible with memories of murder. It was 
there that Jesus stood face to face with his vindictive foes; there the 
earnest Greek, Stephen, braved their anger for his master’s sake. Now 
it is Paul the aged, worn with travel, who stands there amid their taunts 
and jeers. To this his earnestness for the right has brought him, and the 
fate of Jesus or of Stephen hangs over him. We may be sure that the 
noble writer of the Epistles did not flinch at the prospect. ‘I am 
persuaded,” said he, ‘‘that neither death, nor life, nor things present, 
nor things to come—shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord !”’ 

We cannot imagine this noble soul acting just as the story goes here. 
Writing of that troublous time, the author and collector of these records 
gathered up various hints, and for the credit of the apostle we would 
gladly believe he did not so rudely revile his accusers, nor so cunningly 
play upon their differences as we read here. Clearly we only get the barest 
fragments of what went on. A great tumult arose, and the Roman 
captain interfered to save the ‘‘citizen ’’ from being torn in pieces. 

A singular story of plot and counterplot follows. The bad city was 
full of violence in those last years, and the knife of the assassin was ever 
ready to hire. We read a conspiracy of forty was formed with object of 
killing Paul treacherously, since it seemed they could not compass his 
death legally. But a nephew of Paul’s having brought word to the 
soldiers, it is resolved to remove the prisoner under strong escort away 
from the scene of such wild passions. Accordingly Paul is carried away, 
first to Antipatris—a town forty miles on the road to Czesarea, built by 
Herod the Great, and named in honour of his father Antipater,—and so 
at last to Czesarea itself. It was but recently we have seen him here the 
honoured guest of Philip, one of the Seven; but now he is lodged in the 
procurator’s residence, the praetorium or palace being nevertheless his 
prison. 

Notes ON THE VEeERSES.—Verse 3, Ananias was killed by the 
dagger-men in the Jewish war ; but we must not say as some have done 
that it was so God punished him. Nor can we commend the spirit in 
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the early Christians which led to such words being attributed to the 
great apostle.—Verse 5, Refers to Exodus xxii. 28.—Verse 6, Remember 
the Pharisees were the more religious, the Sadducees the more sceptical ; 
see verse 8.—Verse 11, The prevalence of a belief in visions or dreams 
has been often pointed out in these lessons.—Verse 18, ‘‘Paul the 
prisoner ’’—so he remains henceforth in our book.—Verse 19, A friend 
of the prisoner might have money to offer ; it was worth while to hear 
his message.—Verse 206, Felix was procurator of Judza—an ‘‘ excellent 
governor ”’ with a very bad character.—Verse 29, Compare the sayings 
of Gallio, chap. xviii. 14, 15. 

SueceEstTions.—(a) The conduct of Paul here seems crafty and 
unworthy his great name. Contrast it with the dignity of Jesus in that 
same council chamber. (4) Men only take to plotting when they have 
become desperate, and in such a mood deplorable crimes are too often 
undertaken. But zeal for religion and zeal for country are alike insuf- 
ficient pleas in excuse of murder. (c) Pause and consider the city of 
Jerusalem, its past of glory and of shame; before we leave it in thought 
behind us as Paul left it now for ever, we may learn many a lesson from 
its strange, sad history. And one of these lessons is worth remembering 
when people speak of the ‘‘ Holy City.’’ It is not temple stones, nor 
robes of priest, nor chanted psalms, that make the true city of God. All 
these the Jews had, yet violence and sin filled their later generations till 
the Roman power swept them away. The city of God is built of living 
souls who think good, and do justice, and live as brethren. Such a 
Jerusalem Jesus longed for, and all his followers labour to bring true the 
holy dream of the heavenly Jerusalem, the city whose builder and maker 
is God. ; 

Questions.—(1) Tell how Paul came to be a prisoner. (2) Where 
was the council brought together ; who beside Paul had been before the 
council there? (3) Who revealed the plot to kill Paul? (4) Trace the 
journey to Cesarea—who was the Governor there? 


W. G. TarRRaAnt. 


Hessous for the Little Ones. 


IV.—OURSELVES AND OTHER FOLKS. (Part 1.) 


ee mistress of the farm brought Dick downstairs again, and told 

all the children to get their hats and go out. Then she left them 
alone together, hoping that they would very soon make friends with each 
other. But it was a very solemn little party that left the house. Alan 
went first with Dick, and Katie and Arthur followed behind. 

Of course, Dick could hardly be the first to speak, and none of the 
others seemed inclined to talk. So they walked once all round the 
garden without saying anything at all, and the longer they were quiet 
the harder it seemed to break the silence. You've no idea how silly they 
felt. When at last they came to the gate which led to the farm-yard 
Alan blushed quite red as he said: ‘‘ Would you like to go round the 
garden again, or to the farm-yard?’’ And his voice was quite gruff. 

Dick answered eagerly: ‘‘ Oh, to the farm-yard, please.” 

Then, as the children said nothing, he was afraid he had seemed not 
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to care enough about the garden, and vexed them. So he added, 
politely : ‘(If you like, I mean. The garden is very pretty; but, you 
see, I have never seen a farm-yard.” 

Alan was so surprised that he very nearly forgot his sulkiness, and 
began to ask Dick questions. But he remembered in time, and only 
opened the gate and said: ‘‘ Come on.”’ 

I know you will say these children were behaving very badly, and so 
they were; but you must try to forgive them, if you please. They were 
not often so rude and disagreeable, but to-day they were all suffering 
from an attack of bad temper. I do not know who began it, but they 
certainly caught it one from another. Bad temper is a dreadfully 
catching complaint, you know; more catching than measles or whooping 
cough, and | really think it makes people quite as uncomfortable as 
those unpleasant illnesses. 

Well, they went to the farm-yard. At first Dick thought Alan, and 
Katie, and Arthur were only shy, and he felt sorry for them. He could 
remember being shy and awkward himself once, before his mother taught 
him how rude it was, and he knew the feeling was not nice. So he 
talked away, and tried not to notice their silence and stiffness. He 
hoped they would feel better presently. He was very much pleased and 
interested by all he saw, and he wanted to know all about everything. 
When, however, he found that his questions were answered shortly with 
only ‘‘ yes’’ or ‘‘no,”’ or not answered at all, and that only Alan spoke 
to him, while Arthur and Katie hung behind, talking together, he began 
to suspect that all the children were cross, as well as shy. 

Then Dick, too, began to be silent and uncomfortable. He thought 
how very disagreeable it would be if he were obliged to stay here a whole 
month, and if, all that time, none of the children wanted him. He was 
a very good-natured, generous, loving boy himself, and much too trustful 
to think that other people did not feel as kindly as he did, unless he could 
not help it. He could not help it now, for the children grew worse and 
worse, and at last were quite surly. 

Poor Dick! it made him so miserable, and besides, it made him begin 
to feel cross and angry too. 

In this fashion they went through the farm-yard. Quite waste of 
time, was it not? None of them enjoyed it a bit, not even Dick, after 
the first, though he wanted so much to see everything. He could not 
take any pleasure in it, because of thinking of the other children’s 
unkindness. 

When they had seen the farm-yard, just in ‘a kind of a way,’’ you 
know, leaving out all the holes and corners, and “‘ step-laddery ”’ places, 
(which are always much the best worth seeing) they came to a standstill 
outside the gates. 

Alan said, with a yawn: ‘‘ Whatever shall we do now? Shall we go 
and see the stables ?”’ 

Then a dreadful thing happened. Arthur spoke out for the first 
time. It was just as though he were brimful of ill feelings, and could 
not keep them in any longer. Indeed that was just how he felt. 

‘‘What’s the good of showing him the stables ?’’ said he, scornfully. 
‘“He don’t know anything about horses. Show him old Neddy; a 
donkey’s as much as he can understand, I guess.” 

“Qh, Arthur!’ said Katie, under her breath. She and Alan 
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looked at each other, quite frightened. Arthur felt ashamed the minute 
he had spoken, and, all at once, they all three saw how foolishly and 
unkindly they had been behaving all the afternoon. What would the 
master and mistress say when they knew how they had treated their 
guest,—a child like themselves, quite a stranger, and away from his own 
friends? And all because he was not a girl, because his name was Dick, 
and because he was a stubby boy ! 

They felt that they would have given anything to be able to begin 
again, but it was too late now, the mischief was done. They all stood 
still and looked at Dick to see what he would do,—whether he would 
burst out crying as Alan would have done, or get into a tearing rage as 
Arthur did when he was angry. 

Dick did neither. He was a boy with a very great deal of self- 
control. You might have known he was angry and hurt, because his 
cheeks were first very white and then very red, and his hand was 
clenched as it hung at his side. Katie said afterwards that she thought 
his nails would have made a hole in his palm. His voice, too, trembled 
a little. But he did not stamp, or shout, or call names, or cry. He 
looked at them a minute, and then he said : 

““You are all very unkind to me. I don’t know why,—I suppose 
you did not want me to come here. That is horrid for us all. I am not 
sure I can help it now. My mother is ill, and your mother said not to 
send me to school to be out of the way; but to let me come here and 
play with you. I thought it would be very jolly, but now I think I’d 
better have gone to school. I can’t make any trouble about it, because 
mother is ill, but if I can, I promise you I’ll go to school,” he stopped a 
minute and then went on again: ‘‘And I won’t bother you any more 
this afternoon. I shall go and take a walk. I would not be so rude as 
you are for anything.” 

Off marched Dick, very fast and with his head very high in the air. 

As soon as he was gone: ‘‘ Oh dear,” said Alan ‘‘ what shall we do 
now? Arthur, it was all your fault. How could you say that ?”’ 

‘‘T was not any worse than you,”’ said Arthur. 

‘‘ Yes, you were,”’ said Alan. 

‘“Oh boys!” cried Katie ‘‘ Don’t let’s quarrel any more. I think 
we were all bad, dveadful bad, and all just as bad as each other. Arthur 
spoke bad but we felt bad, and to thzzk his mother is so ill.” 

‘‘What shall we do?”’ said Alan again, in a very hopeless way, and 
leant his head up against the wall, as if his attack of temper had made it 
loose, and it would tumble off if he moved. 

‘‘S’pose,’”’ said Katie ‘‘we go after him. Do Alan! do Arthur! 
He can’t have got so very far. Let’s go after him and make friends. 
I’m sure Dick will make friends. He looked like a friend-making kind 
of a boy, though he is so stubby.’’ Then she pulled Alan by the arm. 
‘Don’t stand there, Alan,’”’ she said, ‘‘do come, he went down to the 
river.” 

Now the river was a pretty, rippling stream that ran through the 
master’s meadows. It was quite shallow in some parts, but just there it 
was deep. The meadows sloped gently down to it on both sides, and 
there was a nice little bridge across it, over which Jeggo drove the cows 
at milking-time, and where Alan was very fond of standing with his 
fishing-rod, 
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When the children came to the top of the meadows, they saw Dick a 
long way off on the other side of the river. He must have run quite fast 
to get so far in so short a time, and his run had done his temper a great 
deal of good. He was, as little Katie had thought, a boy who was very 
ready to make friends. So, when he heard Alan calling to him from the 
other side of the meadows, he waved his cap and turned to run back 
again as fast as he could. The other children ran too. In two minutes 
they were all nearly at the bottom, and then, all in an instant, Alan’s 
foot slipped, and he rolled down the rest of the way. Katie and Arthur 
tried to stop themselves and him, but, you know, it is not easy to stop 
when you are running down hill. They did not mind, they thought Alan 
would stop when he got to the bottom. They never once thought of his 
rolling into the river until they heard a splash, and a shout, and looked, 
and all they could see of Alan was his hat, which had rolled down hill 
too, and was bobbing gaily up and down on the stream. It was a dread- 
ful moment. Katie caught hold of Arthur’s arm, white, and breathless, 
and too frightened to speak. But, almost before they had time to think, 
they heard a cheerful voice call out: ‘‘ Don’t be frightened, Katie!” 
and saw Dick jump into the water. Of course, he too had seen what 
had happened, and he had pulled off his jacket as he ran and kicked 
off his shoes on the bank and plunged into the river, swimming like a 
Newfoundland dog; the instant Alan came to the top of the water, 
puffing, and blowing, and struggling, Dick caught hold of him and in 
two mimutes both the boys were safe on shore and Katie and Arthur 
were dancing round them, crying and laughing by turns and getting 
nearly as wet as they were, with shaking hands and kissing them. I 
must tell you the rest next time. But what do you think would have 
happened to Alan, since neither he nor Arthur could swim, if it had not 
been for ‘‘that stubby boy, Dick?” 

Mary DeEnpy. 


New Booxs.—There are lying on our table the following :—(1) Picture 
Pages for Little People. By the author of ‘ Little Chapters for Little Folk.” 
The Committee of the S.S.A. are frequently asked for Picture Books with 
simple stories. Here are upwards of forty little tales on all kinds of simple 
subjects with a full-page illustration to accompany each of them. When we 
have said that the writer is the same who prepared “‘ Little Chapters,” and that 
the book is printed in bold, striking type, there ought to be no difficulty in 
finding ready purchasers. Young children from five to ten years of age are 
sure to enjoy these ‘‘ Picture Pages.”—(2) Evil: Physical and Moral. By 
George St.Clair. We read this book with interest and appreciation. It deals 
with a great subject,—a subject that has taxed the minds of the deepest 
thinkers—and though Mr. St Clair does not profess to unravel all its mysteries, 
he has produced a valuable book, and we cordially recommend our teachers 
and elder scholars to send to Essex Hall for copies. The price is 1/--—(3) 
The Period of the fudges: a Bible Class Primer. By Prof. James A. Paterson, 
M.A. (T. and T. Clark), price 6d. This little book is carefully written and 
methodically arranged. It tells you what the Bible says about the men and 
the period, but it evidently means you to accept the history as trustworthy 
and veracious; and so while we commend the book for its good workmanship, 
we are unable to endorse its criticism or its theology. 


